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Vol. XXIX, No. 42 


The Church, the Secular World, and the Economic Order 


A Review of two official Church Documents xs 


We give major attention this week to two Canadian 
documents which religious and educational leaders in this 
country will find valuable. One is the Report of the Com- 
mission on Culture of the United Church of Canada. 
The other is a Pastoral Letter of the Catholic Archbishops 
and Bishops of the Province of Quebec.” 


“The Church and the Secular World” 


The report issued under this title is the result of a man- 
date given by the General Council of the United Church 
of Canada to its Board of Evangelism and Social Service 
to set up a commission to study the cultural situation in 
relation to the Christian faith and the responsibilities of 
the Church. It is a document of considerable scope, 
drawing on diverse sources for facts and analyses, but 
shot through with the judgments and conclusions of the 
writers, 

Culture is defined as embracing “the thought forms, the 
mental climate, customs, assumptions and activities of the 
people.” It is “expressed through the music, art, archi- 
tecture, letters, sculpture, recreation, business, religion 
and the total ethos of the people.” The Christian Church 
is inescapably concerned with the character of the culture 
but has tended to “oscillate between two false positions.” 
On the one hand it tends to be “so much at one with the 
world that it becomes difficult to distinguish it, as an 
organization, from idealistic and high-minded service 
clubs”; it is one organization among many “having its 
own particular beliefs and practices which are open to 
all who like that sort of thing.” On the other hand the 
Church has often stood apart from the world and “‘inter- 
preted salvation in narrowly pietistic terms.” Its true 
function is redemptive. “Very often the Church is 
tempted to organize itself as a secure society of the saved, 
rather than as an adventurous society of the saving, and 
to screen its members in terms of their spiritual accom- 
plishments rather than in terms of their spiritual need and 


1 The Church and the Secular World, A Report of The Commis- 
sion on Culture, The United Church of Canada. (299 Queen St. 
W.), Toronto, 1950. 25 cents, 5 copies $1.00. 

2 The Problem of the Worker in the Light of The Social Doc- 
trine of the Church. Joint Pastoral Letter of Their Excellencies 
the Archbishops and Bishops of the Civil Province of Quebec, 
oi Canada, Palm Publishers (470 St. Alexis Street), 1950. 

cents. 


readiness to respond to the ‘good news’ that God loves 
them in spite of the fact that He knows all about them.” 
Set over against these fallacies is the belief that “the sal- 
vation of souls must be understood in such a way as to 
include the cultural enterprise.of men.” 

The Christian conception‘of the relation of religion to 
the culture in which it lives owes much to the social phi- 
losophy of the Greek city-state, with its “insistence on 
virtue as possible only in the'telations of man to man, 
and its stress upon the participation of the individual in 
the manifold aspects of civic life.” The early Church, in 
its Roman environment was separatist because of the pres- 
sure upon it of a pagan political religion. But when Chris- 
tianity became “the official religion of the Roman state,” 
a revolutionary change occurred. “The Church suddenly 
found itself in a position of privilege and authority. 
Whether this represented the triumph or fall of Chris- 
tianity is debatable, but there can be no question about the 
place the Church now took as leader in society.” As a 
result of momentous historical developments Christianity 
became the cement of medieval culture. Although prac- 
tice lagged behind theory, “the Middle Ages saw a univer- 
sality and unity of culture under church control such as 
has never been achieved before or since.” 

In modern times Western culture has been experienc- 
ing a “basic disequilibrium.” It is characterized by root- 
lessness. It has become secularized, largely because of the 
impact of science with the “spurious doctrine of ethical 
neutrality.” The needed reconstruction is “impossible 
without the dynamic power of religious belief.” A pro- 
vocative comment is the following: “Moral precepts and 
ethical ideals unrelated to the will of God have a certain 
authentic appeal to man, as the stoic tendency in history 
bears witness. But stoicism is for the man with a Pack- 
ard—not the man with a hoe.” Contemporary culture is 
characterized as dominated by an 18th century heritage of 
materialistic laissez-faire philosophy which is the faith of 
an “unofficial established church in American society.” 
Its political fruitage is not democracy, but “managerial 
dictatorship.” 

The conflict between science and religion results from 
confusing the role of “the scientist, as a scientist” and 
his role as a person. Latterly the crux has been in the 
field of psychology. “We believe, however, that just as 
intelligent people have been able to adjust the findings of 
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physical science and biblical criticism to a rational and 
vigorous faith, without a loss of intellectual integrity, so, 
in due course, the science of psychology will be at least 
as helpful to the cause of religion as it appeared to be 
damaging at first.” 

Education in Canada has no “accepted philosophy.” 
(Nor has it here.) The report complains also that ‘under 
the influence of United States theorists, our provincial 
departments of education have adopted, in practice at 
least, the rule that about 85 per cent of the pupils must 
advance each year to the next higher school grade.” The 
Commission thinks the results are bad in both countries. 

Character, often put forward as a goal of education, 
should be understood as a “by-product.” Also the Com- 
mission doubts, as do educational leaders in the United 
States, “that religious education alone in the public schools 
is likely to reduce juvenile delinquency or to make indif- 
ferent pupils religious.” Religion, in relation to educa- 
tion, should be thought of as ‘‘not one among many sub- 
jects, perhaps merely an elective, but the most significant 
element of life, giving meaning and purpose to a!l that a 
person thinks and says and does.” 

The report sharply criticizes the churches in their rela- 
tion to the culture. They “have acquired a bad but de- 
served reputation for supporting prudery, for continually 
demanding the enforcement of the most trumpery social 
and moral taboos, and for showing no other interest in 
culture: for being, in short, a mouthpiece for middle-class 


vulgarity and for the commercial interests that pander 
to it.” 


The blend of orthodoxy with modern insights which 
characterizes the report is illustrated by the comment on 
“original sin.” “Sin is ‘original’ not because of a bio- 
logical inheritance transmitted to us through procreation, 
but because it is ‘a deep-seated tendency’ in all men, cre- 
ating frustration and misery.” Again the report says: 
“There are two features in a sense of guilt. One is a 
recognition of having done wrong. The other is a fear 
that one will be condemned and rejected because of wrong- 
doing. ... The Christian remedy for sin involves helping 
the person needing pardon to overcome the sense of being 
rejected.” 


The inadequacy of a mechanical, majority-rule concep- 
tion of democracy is stressed. “It ought to be pointed 
out that democracy is only morally defensible as it pro- 
tects its minority, that Lord Acton’s dictum of the 19th 
century is still true, that you can judge how democratic 
a people are by the manner in which they treat their 
minorities.” The omnicompetent state is a dangerous 
ideal. “Few thinking people of today would deny many 
of the presuppositions of the ‘welfare state’, but it ought 
to be pointed out that economic security which is guar- 
anteed as a donation of the state to all people whether they 
deserve it or not, is a doubtful procedure. Perhaps peo- 
ple are in most danger when they are most secure, and it 
may be that the search for security has been more produc- 
tive of good than security itself.” 

Economic issues are pointedly discussed. ‘The will to 
profit,” fostered by “unbridled, laissez-faire capitalism,” 
is a source of social disunity. “When profit comes first 
in importance and human welfare plays a secondary or 
minor role in the realm of industry and finance, man 
tends to strive for his own exaltation, and very often this 
striving is at the expense of true community.” The sol- 
vent for economic conflict is found in the Christian doc- 


trine of community ; “free enterprise and economic contro 
are two aspects of a total economic truth and it is by hold. 
ing these aspects in tension, not stressing one to the ex. 
clusion of the other, that human welfare is promoted,” 
The Church “can work for the limitation of privilege ang 
power within capitalism, and to some extent prevent 50. 
cialism from turning into bureaucracy.” Very fittingly 
the discussion of Christian vocation is set in this context, 
We quote a striking paragraph: 

“When a man regards work as a vocation some radical 
things will happen to him. For one thing, whatever he 
is doing he ought to do well and with concern to doa 
good job. Moreover, his choice of jobs will be limited, 
for some jobs he will not perform if he believes they are 
not according to God’s purpose. If he has to sacrifice his 
integrity, the Christian will not undertake the work. He 
desires a job in which he can express his religious devo- 
tion and find in it a source of religious insight, since his 
work must be integrated with worship.” 

These are only some of the salient features of this com. 
prehensive document. The United Church has a remark. 
able—perhaps a unique—record among Protestant de- 
nominations for the thoroughness with which the motives 
of evangelism and social service have been functionally 
integrated, 


“The Problem of the Worker” 


This is the title of the Quebec hierarchy’s Pastoral Let- 
ter. Throughout, it is an illustration of the abundance of 
Catholic teaching in the economic field and of the way in 
which the encyclicals and other official pronouncements 
are coutinually applied to concrete historical situations. 
“It is for the Bishops,” says the Pastoral, “aided by theo- 
logians, sociologists and economists working under the 
direction of the Church in her capacity as teacher, to con- 
sider the situation in the countries in which they exercise 
their spiritual authority, to recall these unchangeable prin- 
ciples of social ethics, and to adapt them to the needs and 
circumstances of each region.” 

The rapid growth of the urban population is regarded 
as serious. The authority of social scientists is cited for 
the generalization that “the rural person requires two gen- 
erations to adapt himself to an urban environment.” He 
is cut off from his traditions. He goes from pastoral 
quiet to urban chaos; there is a housing problem, which 
leads to “the crowding of families, which makes for birth 
control,” for desertions, juvenile delinquency, alcoholism, 
and for the ultimate disruption of family life. There has 
been an increase in the “‘taste and desire for a softer life.” 
Press, magazines, radio, advertising, games of chance, and 
gambling have contributed to the creation of an “atmos- 
phere of sensuality,” and incited to a “less Christian way 
of living.” 

Industry, with its mass production “does not satisfy the 
cultural and psychological needs of the worker. His view 
is not comprehensive enough, either of the organization, 
or of the final product of his work; his gaze is limited to 
his machine, to the same limited task which he constantly 
repeats; he does not see the enterprise as a whole.” In 
the worker’s world “professional conscience is weakened.” 

The organization of labor, which is held to be a benefi- 
cent and necessary development, has been met by employ- 
ers in different ways. Some “try to understand the so- 
cial evolution.” Others, “little familiar with the social 
doctrine of the Church, nostalgic for an unlimited man- 
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agerial power, refuse to give in, or at least nourish the 
secret hope of a return to the old ways and to a subjuga- 
tion of the working class, when an abundant supply of la- 
bor would permit it.” There are also some employers 
who “want to limit the power and the activities of the 
workers’ groups.” 

The Church “directs men towards heaven” but she never 
forgets that “their salvation takes place here on earth.” 
She does not identify herself with ‘an economic, or even 
a political system.” The Church “has denounced and is 
dencuncing the abuses of capitalism and the materialistic 
tendencies of the system issued from economic liberalism, 
because that system does not respect the dignity of the 
individual and because it has begotten a materialistic 
world in which man, and particularly the workingman, 
can only with difficulty live a life worthy of God and of 
himself. . . . Because she is aware of the suffering caused 
by the dictatorship of capitalism, as well as by the dicta- 
torship of the proletariat, the Church condemns the one 
and the other,” and any regime “which is the accomplice 
of one class.” 


While leisure is a great asset, furnishing opportunity 
for participation in “religious associations, recreational 
groups, Catholic Action, unions, credit unions, consumer 
and housing cooperatives,” work is what gives man his 
“pre-eminence over matter.” Through work man “hu- 
manizes the earth; he continues in some way the work of 
creation by transforming and by rendering useful the 
created goods which have been put at his disposal by God, 
in order that he may attain his proper end.” 


It follows that to give primacy to the incentive of profit 
rather than to that of service “is unnatural and entails 
disastrous consequences. When the worker thinks only 
of his wage and neglects to give honest, careful work; 
when the employer seeks only his profit without caring 
for the social end of all production, the consumer is ex- 
ploited and the common good betrayed. Who has not 
suffered from a work performed by an unconscientious 
and incompetent workman? Who does not recall the 
scandal of burned harvests and reduced grain production 
in a time of universal misery? .. .” 


But the nobility of work is easier for the farmer and 
the artisan to appreciate than for “the majority of wage 
earners.” As Pope Pius XI said, “from the factory dead 
matter goes out improved, whereas men there are cor- 
tupted and degraded.” The Bishops find a “direct con- 
nection between the lack of satisfaction which the work- 
ing classes derive from the accomplishment of their work, 
and the decline in private and public morals, and the fall- 
ing-off of the Christian spirit.” 

Workers should be given a stake in “the very life of the 
enterprise.” The wage contract should, again as Pius XI 
said, be modified, where possible, by a “contract of part- 
nership,” whereby “wage-earners and other employes par- 
ticipate in the ownership or the management, or in some 
way share in the profits.” All such reforms should “pre- 
serve the juridical nature of private enterprise.” 


Much emphasis is placed on the “vocational groups sys- 
tem,”’ a functional economic organization that bulks large 
in Catholic ethics. “By means of their unions, to which 
the vocational group system will be a natural crown, the 
workers will assume their share of responsibility in the 
wise regulations of the profession and in ‘the constitution 
and the development of the national economy.’” (The 
inner quotes are from Pius XII.) 
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All men of goodwill need “an understanding sympathy 
which prevents one from crying out against communism 
whenever workers bring forth any claims; the pontifical 
documents show us all clearly enough that capitalism has 
been guilty of social injustices and that there exists a 
number of claims on the part of the workers which are 
just and reasonable.” On the other hand: “The Christian 
worker knows he is unjust when he labors slackly, when 
he loafs on his job, when he scamps his work, and does 
not provide that amount of production which the employer 
and society have a right to expect of him. Even though 
such neglect were partly owing to an unwholesome labor 
system, the workingmen would not be excused from hon- 
estly supplying the work for which they are paid.” 


There is not only a right to organize, but an obligation, 
now “pressing and imperious,” to organize, and this ap- 
plies to employers as well as to labor. It is made clear 
that Catholic workers are desired to join Catholic unions 
and other Catholic economic associations, when that is 
possible. The Canadian Catholic Confederation of Labor 
is “vigorously recommended” and all citizens are asked to 
give the unions it comprises “a loyal preference and an 
entire support.” For, the Bishops declare, “the mass of 
the workers receive their education almost insensibly from 
the association to which they belong.” The Bishops “rec- 
ommend the workers to attend their union meetings, study 
clubs, forums, and to take an active part in them.” Co- 
operatives are also strongly endorsed. They are potenti- 
ally “instruments of education and means of amending 
our economic system.” Their members should be actu- 
ated by the “spirit of Social Christianity.” The rapid 
growth of housing cooperatives is hailed with satisfaction. 

Private ownership of capital should be given “the wid- 
est possible diffusion.” The Bishops “join the Sovereign 
Pontiff” in rejecting both communism and a “vitiated 
capitalism.” Industrial decentralization is to be encour- 
aged for reasons of social wellbeing, but not if the mo- 
tive is “to find timorous workers who are willing to toil 
for too low wages, or again the hope of avoiding the pres- 
sure of trade-unions and of labor regulations.” For, it is 
pointed out, “employers’ associations are not organized to 
struggle against unions and thus oppose one force to an- 
other. Such a conception would but provoke or intensify 
class struggle.” 


The Church holds that the state “has the heavy respon- 
sibility of fostering the temporal common good and of 
obtaining for all citizens exterior conditions necessary to 
the normal development of their material, intellectual and 
religious life.” All legitimate authority comes from God 
and must be exercised as a “trust.” “A democracy would 
no longer be worthy of its name if those who govern used 
it to serve their own interests, either for the interest of 
their party or a group of citizens.” The state must help, 
not “destroy or absorb,” individual and group efforts in 
the performance of social functions. “However, when 
private initiative is inadequate, the state should intervene 
to the extent which public welfare requires, according to 
the principle of subsidiary function.” 


In the exercise of its proper functions the state may 
have to intervene in industry to prevent “a concerted stop- 
page of work.” But while the law may “suppress or sus- 
pend the right to strike” it should never do so “without 
giving at the same time to all of these categories of earn- 
ers adequate compensating means of obtaining justice: 
the law should, for example, provide arbitration with 
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power of enforcement, possessing sufficient guarantees of 
impartiality, efficacy and despatch.” Subversive move- 
ments must be checked by the state, but repressive mea- 
sures “will not be truly effective if they are not accom- 
panied by sincere efforts aimed at creating a social order 
based on justice and charity.” 

“The Church operates through laymen, through those 
who, deeply conscious of their vocation as witnesses of 
truth and Christian life, exercise the apostolate of speech 
and example.” As in other contemporary Catholic docu- 
ments there is strong emphasis in the Pastoral on the “lay 
apostolate.” For, say the Bishops, “the priestly aposto- 
late, however essential it may be, is not sufficient to pro- 
mote the establishment and the expansion of the kingdom 
of God on earth.” It must be completed by the “irre- 
placeable apostolate of the laity.” 

To those members of the clergy who have been specially 
trained and commissioned to work in the social action field 
the Bishops have a word of counsel which will doubtless 
strike a responsive chord in many a Protestant minister’s 
heart : 

“You easily understand, dearly beloved brethren, that 
the role of priests especially appointed to the ministry of 
the social apostolate is sometimes very thankless and ex- 
acts many sacrifices. They encounter in the accomplish- 
ment of their task many snares and difficulties. It is not 
always easy to apply adequately the norms of justice, 
especially when dealing with practical cases, and with con- 
flicting interests. Their actions and their attitudes run 
the risk of wounding feelings, and doing violence to preju- 
dices, and inviting opposition and criticism. We encour- 
age them to persevere in their perilous endeavour with 
prudent charity, but without idle fear.” 


“Toward Family Stability” 


The November Annals of the American Academy is 
devoted to an analysis of the family and its problems to- 
day. The topics treated fall into four main groups: “Se- 
lected Social Factors,” “Promotion of Family Stability,” 
“Education for Family Life,” and “The Family in Other 
Countries.” 

Changes in the Western world, Professor Kingsley 
Davis, director of the Bureau of Applied Social Research, 
Columbia University, insists, “amount to a major revolu- 
tion in the family structure of industrial society.” There 
is “a new conception of marriage as a personal rather than 
a community or kinship matter.” Yet there is “a rather 
constant tendency to enter matrimony ultimately, to re- 
marry more frequently after divorce, and to have a family 
of modest size.” 

Professor Carle C. Zimmerman of Harvard University 
reviewed briefly the history of the family. We are today, 
he thinks, in a period when “no clear policy is set forth 
for the family... . The most seriously interested people 
disagree on fundamentals for the family.” Until a pro- 
gram is developed on which “the whole intellectual group 
will unite . . . the family system will welter in a stagna- 
tion of contradictory changes.” The family is the basic 
social unit. When great social change takes place with- 
out corresponding changes in the family “the social con- 
ditions become intolerable. . . . Time is now ripe in west- 
ern society for a reinstitution of the family system.” 


Some of the factors in the changes in family life are 
considered by Ray E. Baber of Pomona College. Perhaps 
the most important factor is “the cityward trend of our 
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population.” This means a “shift in family type” 
“With all of our science, our cities are not yet adapted ty 
living at its best.” While economic factors are important 
the writer doubts that “they rate top billing.” A family’s 
“attitude toward money” is more important than “the sige 
of its income.” Again the “intellectual likeness in inter. 
ests, habits of thought, and total philosophy of life” may 
be a far more important factor in marital stability than 
the degree of formal education attained. Interracial mar. 
riages have “extra hazards.” There are also “race differ. 
entials in marriage stability.” Rejection by whites may 
make the Negro family group more important as a source 
of personal security. 

The value of social services in helping maintain the 
family and assisting it to adjust to special situations is 
not yet adequately recognized, Earl Lomon Koos, profes. 
sor of sociology at the University of Rochester, says, 
Many families regard “social and psychological malad- 
justment as a normal part of life.” “The crux of the 
problem of meeting family needs,” he finds, “lies in the 
area of attitudes toward these services . . . widespread ac- 
ceptance of such services can only await the time when 
the stigma of ‘charity’ has worn out completely or been 
transplanted to public welfare services, or the time when 
these private agencies enter into an interpretive program 
. . . toward the family which needs assistance.” 

The real reasons for severing marriage vows vary with 
the estranged couples, according to Mabel A. Elliott, pro- 
fessor of sociology at Pennsylvania State College for 
Women, but “virtually all divorces in final analysis occur 
because serious tensions have arisen between husband and 
wife which make continued sharing of a life together diffi- 
cult if not well-nigh impossible for one or both parties.” 
Such family tensions often are “due as much to imper- 
sonal influences and social changes as they are to personal 
characteristics.” 

Henry A. Bowman, chairman of the Department of 
Marriage Education at Stephens College, believes that 
students are more aware of the need for education for 
marriage than are either college faculty or administrators. 
While marriage education is not the whole answer to the 
need it can make “a planned contribution to a student’s 
preparation for marriage. . . . Preparation for marriage 
and family life must cease to be a by-product of education, 
and become one of its major objectives.” 

Elizabeth S. Force, a pioneer teacher of family relation- 
ships in high schools, describes the course given at Toms 
River, N. J. The value of such a course depends on the 
extent to which the pupils share the material with their 
families, how accurately it is interpreted, and the way in 
which it is “received and utilized by the pupil and his 
family.” 

Churches, writes L. Foster Wood, executive secretary 
of the Federal Council’s Commission on Marriage and the 
Home, “are concerned to utilize educational and spiritual 
forces for the strengthening of our American family cul- 
ture.” Churches help prepare people for marriage by 
supporting the family life programs of schools and other 
community agencies, by carrying on education for family 
life, and by premarital counselling. Such work is being 
done by Protestants, Roman Catholics, and Jews. The 
church, he notes, is “a unique institution in that it deals 
with whole families and has a place for all families. 
Moreover, in a very practical sense the church comes close 


to family life in that most marriages are performed by 
ministers.” 
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